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according to the duration of the incubation period in 
well ascertained cases. I 

The clinical symptoms, temperature charts, and 
some excellent photograms of the various forms of 
buboes in the living, the clinical history, treatment, 
and post mortem appearances of several specially 
selected cases are treated in a very readable manner 
in chapter xiv. While chapter xv. deals with the 
diagnosis and prognosis both from a clinical and 
bacteriological point, chapter xvi. is specially devoted 
to treatment, dealing with the methods used in the 
past, before the intimate nature of plague had been 
recognised, and in the present day, when Yersin’s 
serum is extensively employed, giving statistical 
tables of the results of the use of this serum in 
Bombay, Karad, Karachi, Oporto, Natal, Hong 
Kong, and Brisbane, as also of Lustig’s serum (p. 
325), of that of Bondi and Terni, and of Kitasato. 

This chapter concludes with a general account of 
prophylactic measures to be employed in an infected 
house, and of the injection of Haffkine’s prophylactic 
into persons who have been exposed or are likely to 
be exposed to infection. Of the value of this prophy¬ 
lactic Dr. Simpson has no doubt, and recommends 
its immediate application. 

Part iv. deals with measures for prevention and 
suppression of plague, those that were- employed 
before the discovery of the Bacillus pestis (chapter 
xvii.), as also those at present in use (chapter xviii.). 
Amongst the former the measures used by the 
Venetians in 1348—in advance of all other countries 
and nations—deserve special notice, inasmuch as 
those measures were the first of a rational and 
organised nature, and practically are fundamental 
for all subsequent improvement and enlargements— 
lazaretto system of isolation, quarantine of men, 
merchandise, articles, and objects of various kinds. 
Amongst the existing measures are those agreed upon 
by the different Governments at the Venice Conven¬ 
tion of 1897, and at the Paris Convention of 1903. 
Amongst the latter the importance of the destruc¬ 
tion of rats is receiving a prominent place. While 
the use of fumigation of ships by means of the 
Clayton process, described in detail (pp. 359-365), un¬ 
questionably deserves the first place, undue promin¬ 
ence is given by the author to the Danysz bacillus 
(capable of causing acute fatal disease in rodents) as 
a means of rat destruction in localities other than 
ships. Owing to this prominence, the use of this 
microbe seems liable to lead to considerable dis¬ 
appointment; while the results of distributing with 
the food either cultures of this microbe or animals 
infected with it in the laboratory has been fairly 
satisfactory in some localities in destroying rats, in 
other localities it has been unsatisfactory. In some 
of the warehouses in the London Docks we dis¬ 
tributed several dozens of cultures prepared by, and 
bought directly of, Dr. Danysz, as also a number of 
subcultures mixed with various foodstuffs, and a 
number of rodents (guinea-pigs, mice, and rats) dead 
after injection with virulent culture of the microbe; 
but while all these materials had been taken away 
by the rats of the warehouse, there was not a single 
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dead rat found in consequence, nor was there after- 
! wards any diminution of their number noticeable. 
Such unsatisfactory results have been observed also 
in other localities; it appears that the result depends 
not only on the virulence of the cultures (difficult to 
control), but also, and in a marked degree, on the 
species of rat. Moreover, recent observations show 
that even rats of the same species, but derived from 
different localities, are not susceptible to the 
Danysz virus in the same manner and to the same 
extent. The use, therefore, of the Danysz 
bacillus in one form or another can at best be con¬ 
sidered only as a half-measure. It is precisely 
against half-measures, so frequently and so readily 
resorted to by indolent corporations and powers that 
be, that the author justly raises his voice in no un¬ 
certain manner (chapters xviii. and xix.), and we 
cannot help regretting that such prominence should 
have been given to a method falling far short of the 
drastic measures required to ensure the safe destruc¬ 
tion of this dangerous vermin. 

Chapter xx. is entirely devoted to a description of 
the nature, use, and results of preventive inoculation 
| with Haffkine’s plague prophylactic. The volume 
finishes with a reprint of the results of the Inter¬ 
national Sanitary Convention of Paris of 1903 re 
plague and cholera. 

From the foregoing summary it wall be seen that 
Dr. Simpson’s “ Treatise on Plague,” dealing as it 
does wdth the disease from every aspect, is worthy 
to take a place in the foremost rank of the literature 
of the subject, and we have no doubt that it is 
destined to become an important and valuable aid to 
the student, the medical officer of health, to the 
epidemiologist, the sanitarian, and last, but not 
least, to the administrator. E. Klein. 


ASTRONOMICAL STEREOGRAMS. 

Our Stellar Universe. A Road-Book to the Stars. 

By Thomas Edward Heath. Pp. 75. (London : 

King, Sell and Olding, Ltd., 1905.) Price 54-. net. 
Our Stellar Universe. (Six Stereograms of Sun and 

Stars.) By Thomas E. Heath. (London : King, 
Sell and Olding, Ltd., n.d.) Price 3 s. net. 

N the first of these two volumes Mr. Heath has 
collected and amplified several articles which pre¬ 
viously appeared in Knowledge, and in which he made 
a satisfactory attempt to bring home to the understand¬ 
ing of “ the man in the street ” the knowledge so far 
available as the result of the determinations of stellar 
parallaxes. It is, truly, as the subtitle indicates, a 
“ road-book ” in which the contours, or perhaps one 
should say the depths, as well as the directions, are 
plainly shown.. 

The text is really a simple, detailed description of 
the eight figures contained in the volume, all of 
which have been especially prepared by the author 
himself. Fig. 1 shows the sun and his attendant 
planets drawn to scale. In Fig. 2 the relative dis¬ 
tances of all stars known to be within sixty light- 
years of our system are shown by placing the objects 
on a background formed by a map of the home 
counties, taking Greenwich as the point of departure, 
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the “ sun-powers ” of the various stars being repre¬ 
sented by a system of symbols. Fig. 3 similarly 
treats all those stars within 480 light-years, a map 
of N.W. Europe constituting the background. The 
scale employed for the stellar distances is an interest¬ 
ing one, which takes as its unit the distance of a star 
situated at one light-year from the solar system. 
Mr. Heath fortuitously discovered that by calling this 
unit one mile the sun’s distance is almost exactly 
represented by one inch. 

Figs. 4 and 5, of which detachable duplicates are 
given in the book, present really beautiful pictures 
when used with a stereoscope, the star images stand¬ 
ing out in numerous planes, some quite near to the 
eye, others apparently infinitely remote. The concep¬ 
tion of the three-dimension character of space is most 
vividly impressed by these charts, the first of which 
represents the stars as viewed from a plane situated 
500 light-years from the sun by eyes 107 light-years 
apart, the second a similar view at a distance of too 
light-years as seen by eyes 26 light-years apart. 

The sun-powers of various stars are more especially 
dealt with in Figs. 6 and 7 and the accompanying 
text, whilst Fig. 8 represents a view of the known 
universe as it would appear to an external observer 
looking in the direction of R.A. 6h. 

All the data (e.g. parallaxes, spectral types, sun- 
powers) used in constructing the various diagrams 
and discussed in the text, are given in tables which 
form an interesting and useful appendix to the 
volume. Avowedly written in a popular form, the 
book contains much that will not appeal to the 
astronomer, e.g. the reference to the Dogger Bank 
incident on p. 17, but should prove of interest and 
assistance to the amateur tourist in space by visual¬ 
ising the real interpretation of stellar parallaxes. 

In the second of these two volumes Mr. Heath 
gives us a series of six stereoscopic charts of the sun 
and stars of which the parallax has been determined, 
similar to those mentioned above. The scale of the 
charts here given is one-fifth of that he employed for 
his large stereoscope, and in all of them the spec¬ 
tator’s eyes are supposed to be 26 light-years apart, 
each drawing being made at any angular distance 
of 90 degrees from the four adjacent to it. Each 
view is accompanied by a table similar to those 
mentioned above. 

The idea of representing stars in this stereographic 
manner is very ingenious, and this book, too, will 
certainly interest many astronomical readers. 

PHYSICAL CHANGES IN IRON AND STEEL. 
The Crystallisation of Iron and Steel. An Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study of Metallography. By Dr. J. W. 
Mellor. Pp. x+144. (London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1905.) Price 5s. net. 

HAT the students of the problems of metal¬ 
lography, particularly in the present unsettled 
state of affairs, should have for guides only 

those who have done some, considerable amount 
of active work in the science will be readily 
acknowledged. A certain amount of familiarity 
with the metals themselves, their history and I 
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behaviour, is also necessary before the subject can 
be made to live. Reading through the present 
work convinces one that it is written by an onlooker, 
and the illustrations entirely support this view of 
the text. The presentation is without bias, and 
each theory and method is described and examined 
as clearly and fairly as the author’s evident lack of 
practical acquaintance -with the subject as a whole 
will permit. For anyone wishing to get an idea of 
what has been done and desiring a general survey of 
the scope of metallography, its theoretical aspect, and 
the problems it endeavours to solve, the book will 
serve fairly well. For the worker actually in the 
field, striving to progress in the science, to apply it 
to his own practical work with metals, and perhaps 
to endeavour by its aid to solve some of the difficul¬ 
ties that are ever confronting the metallurgist, it can¬ 
not honestly be recommended, as to such it will give 
but little light. 

A few examples of the kind of thing encountered 
may be given. On p. 12, the recalescence curve of 
steel is shown as rising from 68o° C. to about 8io° C., 
whereas the real rise is only a few degrees; p. 14, 
“ Ac2 is higher than Ar2 p. 49, “ excess of ferrite 
renders the steel ductile and tenacious,” whereas pure 
iron has a tenacity of about 20 tons and pure pearlite 
of over 50 tons per square inch; p. 50, “2 per cent, 
carbon alloys are called cast iron ” is quite wrong, 
for tons of steel are made with more than 2 per cent, 
carbon. Malleability is the essential point here. 
P. 52, discussing the influences which affect the 
physical properties, the author omits mechanical 
treatment—hot or cold work. “ Heat white cast iron 
it forms grey cast iron ” is quite misleading. P. 74, ii., 
is erroneous, and p. 76 is not in accord with 
the facts, as the waiter has many times proved even 
in ordinary works practice, so there is only left the 
ingenuity of the explanation and the fact that it leads 
the reader astray. P. 81, “ tenacity is lowered by 
silicon.” Are the researches of Hadfield, Arnold, and 
Baker not sufficient to the contrary? Their results 
are not disputed. On p. 88, cleavage fragments are 
laboriously dealt with as crystallites. The .reader is 
told they are perfect replicas of the larger crystal, and 
calcite is the example chosen ! Sorby’s samples are 
said to be 1 square cm. by 2 mm. thick. The 
originals are in front of the writer, and their surface 
area is more than 1 square inch. It may be of little 
importance, but the statement should either be near 
the truth or be omitted. P. 106, “ the cheapest 
microscope, 16 1 . or upwards,” and “it is necessary 
to have a brilliant light arc lamp, &e.,” must dis¬ 
courage many isolated students, whereas much excel¬ 
lent work has been done and is being done with a 
batswing or a similar burner and a Beck’s Star 
set at about pi. P. 107, “microphotography.” 

A glossary gives the “ nomenclature of metallo¬ 
graphy,” and the present reviewer would like to 
study the faces of his colleagues of the Iron and Steel 
Institute’s Committee on “ The Nomenclature of 
Metallography ” when they find that it is not based 
on the final report, but on the crude original put out 
expressly for discussion and amendment. The 
arduous session’s work that followed was evidently 
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